6g                                              CHILDREN OF THE PEOPLE

The psychological conflicts and stresses which are perhaps the
most momentous for the personality formation of Navaho children
taught by white teachers in any school do not appear overtly in these
autobiographical excerpts. These arise from two features of white
culture: (i) the great stress upon competition between individuals;
(2) the lack of definite status for the child at each age level. The
Navaho is completely unaccustomed to an explicitly stated hierarch-
ical ranking of persons such as is carried out in the grading system
in white schools. At first, at least, being singled out from one's
fellows for superior performance is embarrassing or actively disturb-
ing rather than rewarding. It is Likewise a strain to have quasi-adult
demands put upon one. Navaho practice is to expect only so much
from children at each age level. The white tendency is to project
adult standards down into all except the earliest childhood. It is fre-
quently observed that Navaho children who leave the hogans calm
and well-poised return at the end of the first school year nervous
and tense. This is less true of children attending the present Indian
Service day and semi-boarding schools.

COMING HOME

The greatest advantage of the day school is that the continuity of
home life is preserved. Most younger children come home from
boarding schools for the summer, to be sure, but many of the older
ones get summer jobs at or near the school and spend only a week or
two or no time at all at home. When finally the school course is
completed and there is a permanent return to the family, the adjust-
ment is often painful on both sides. The boy or girl has become ac-
customed to white food, white clothing, white standards of cleanli-
ness. He is torn between his abiding affection for his family and his
drive to live up to what he has been taught are higher standards.
Very few of the children who wrote autobiographies spoke of re-
turning to their homes after school. Most of them said they would
"get a job" or "make some money" or "work for the government."
One cannot say, of course, whether this represented genuine desire
for such a future or was just the natural goal to mention in the
school setting.
Their impulsion, conditioned in early childhood, to participate
reverently in the native ceremonials conflicts with what they hear in
school about "ignorant superstitions." Generally the "ignorant super-